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In support of this view, and in further definition of it, the same court has more recently said that "whether the purpose for which a strike is instituted is or*is not a legal justification for it is a question of law to be decided by the court. . . . The strikers must in good faith strike for a purpose which the court decides to be a legal justification for such interference. . . . A strike is not a strike for a legal purpose because the strikers struck in good faith for a purpose which they thought was a sufficient justification for a strike." The court nowhere defines the legal purpose in such a way that unions may be guided by the definition. Each instance must come as a separate case to be decided on its merits.
Compared with this view, that of the New York court seems extreme. As formulated by Chief Justice Parker it held in the most unqualified way that laborers may strike for any reason that seems to them sufficient. These reasons they need not even state. If they do choose to express them "their right to stop work is not cut off because the reason seems inadequate or selfish to the employer or to organized society." Here is a situation that contributes to industrial restlessness, and evidently must continue to do so as long as a strike that is legal in one state would not be regarded by the court of another commonwealth.
Though boycotts are so generally connected with strikes the courts treat them on quite different principles. The motive is generally held as material, and as it is to harm the business of another in order to force a concession on the part of its owner, that motive is easily understood to be unlawful. As to the present legal status of boycotts there can be no doubt. In some states they have been the subject of statutory enactment. Courts have decided very positively against them. The United States supreme court has held that they are not only in violation of freedom of interstate commerce but are violative of common law rights of property. "There is no doubt," it declares, "that at common law every person has individually, and the public also has collectively, a right to require that the course of trade should be kept free from unreasonable obstructions." In the Bucks Stove and Range boycott case this same court refers to printed statements such as "unfair" and "we don't patronize" as "verbal acts" expressive of "force not inhering in the words themselves, and therefore exceeding any possible right of speech which a single individual might have." In spite of these ex-